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vi PREFACE 


that reason each succeeding chapter or topic must be con- 
sidered in its relation to the principles formulated or the 


covering a field as broad as that of secondary education, 
there are always two possible dangers: either the limitations 
of the individual may lead to superficial treatment and error, 


ing 
school program and confines this attention to more funda- 
mental principles. In this book the author deals with special 
studies only in connection with the broader matters of aims 
and values, together with the larger elements of method 
necessarily involved. A later volume in this series will deal 
with the principles of teaching in the secondary school and 
several volumes will deal with methods of teaching special 
subjects or groups of subjects. 

Bias and personal opinion the author has attempted to 





























PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PART I 
THE PUPILS 
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4 PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
physiological traits of boys and girls, special interest center- 


important problems for secondary education, some of gen- | 
eral and indirect importunce, others of very specific and 
direct bearing. The present chapter, therefore, is concerned 
with the nature of physical or physiological traits in boys 
Reson teas i-febipcent; acd thet: beating om fhe ties 
ory and practice of secondary education. 

Before ‘the material presented in this chapter 
the reader should be warned that much remains to he accom- 
plished in the measurement of physical and physiological 
traits and that even the best material available is open to 
‘severe criticism. In particular one must be careful not to 
infer too much from averages which can hokt true for large 
groups only and cannot be applied safely to individuals or 
small groups because of the great variability found. Like- 
wise one should be on guard against unqualified acceptance 
‘of the results of one or a few limited investigations. Finally, 
one must be aware of the danger of inferring the nature of 

“in general,” or the nature of the development 


| 
| 
| 
| 


development. 
of all organs and parts of the body, from the nature of the — 


deyelopment of one or more specific parts or organs. 

‘Two errors have been so common in the measurement of 
physical and physiological traits that they merit special 
mention. One of those errors is the practice of attempting 
to determine norms of development by measuring different 


measurement of any given trait. Recent investigations have 
tended to avoid these errors. © 
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From such a table ss this 9 number of important facts 
regarding the chronological age of secondary-school pupils 
are evident, It is probable that in our schools as at present 
administered one will not find as many as one half of the 
‘pupils in any grade belonging to any single age group. Thus 
in the above table the largest age group in the eighth grade 
is the group of thirteen-year-old pupils who form 34.6 per 
cent of the entire grade group. In the first year of the high 
‘school the fourteen-year-old pupils constitute 42.0 per cent 
‘of the entire grade group. In the second year of the high 
school the fifteen-year-old pupils constitute 38,7 per cent 
of the entire grade group. In the third year of the high 
school the sixteen-year-old pupils constitute 34.3 per cent 
of the grade group. In the fourth year of the high school the 
seventeen-year-old pupils constitute 34.3 per cent of the 
grade group. Further, it is to be noted that until the factor 
‘of selection operates strongly in the later years of the 
secondary school the proportion of pupils belonging to any 
~age group which is found in any single grade of the school 
rarely is as great as one-third of the entire age group found 
in the entire school system. This is seen clearly from the 
figures presented in Table II. 

Considezation of such a typical situation as that indicated 
in the tables given shows clearly that chranological-age ig a 


= 

that the actual existing situation in our 
PASS as ven appiicina ely coctenna to the theoretical dis- 
“tribution of age and grade. Hence it is that the term “peda~ 
oS Ee ie Ape lent pi peed 
ity as measured by the stages of educational progress 
grades) reached. It is obvious, however, that peda- 
age is a general term designed largely to eliminate 
the confusion caused by the use of chronological age as a 
measure of maturity and that it depends for real meaning 


E> 





boy sixteen years of age may be less mature physiologically 
and mentally than another boy twelve years of age. 


3. The growth of children in height and weight. The 
eee Ot TA WEES are weigh bro rota is 
most easily observed and readily measured phenomena 
affording information concerning the physical growth of 
children and hence they have received the most attention. 
Numerous studies afford valuable data regarding the height 
and weight of children at various chronological ages. For 
the present purpose we may consider the figures calculated 
by Boas from data concerning 88,449 American school chil- 
dren in height and about 68,000 in weight. (Tables IV-V.) 

From these two tables a number of facts may be deduced: 
(1) The rate of growth in height and weight as measured by. 
the per cent of annual increase varies at different periods 
and between the sexes. (2) For boys the rate of growth in 
height is relatively high (average per year 5.4 per cent) 
from age 5.5 to age 8.5, is relatively low (average per year 
3.25 per cent) from age 8.5 to age 12.5, and is relatively high 
‘again (average per year 4 per cent) from age 12.5 to age 16.5 
where the limit of average height for adults (about 68 inches) 
is approached. (8) For boys the rate of growth in weight is 
relatively high (average per year 9.8 per cent) from age 6.5 
‘to age 8.5, is relatively low (average per year 8.95 per cent) 
from age 8.5 to age 12.5, and is relatively high again (average 
per year 12 per cent) from age 12.5 to age 16.5. (4) For girls 
the-rate of growth in height remains relatively constant from 
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‘each age group, and from the great amount of overlapping. 
In general it may be said that the average height for a boy 
or girl af any chronological age from 11.5 to 18.5 is equalled 
ie me et eo ANA wet ese 
the boys or girls a year younger. ' 

‘The variability in height ond weight has been made the 
basis of several investigations designed to discover what 
relation, if any, exists between physical growth and mental 
ability. Are children who are heavier and taller than their 
fellows of the same chronological age more or less mature 
mentally than the latter, or is there no relation between 
physical growth (as measured by height and weight) and 
mental ability? Porter maintained that there is a physical 
basis for precocity and dullness, with the advantage in favor 
of those physically more mature. He bases his argument 
primarily on data collected and compiled by himself for the 
heights and weights of about $4,500 boys and girls as related 
to their pedagogical progress. While his figures apply partic- 
ulurly to elementary-school pupils the point which he raises + 
may be made clear through the presentation of data for 
pupils fourteen to sixteen years of age, (Table VIL.) 

Porter says: “The truth which the [original] table ex- 
presses is very plain. It declares in unmistakable lines that 
precocious children are heavier and dull children lighter than 
‘the mean child of the same age. It establishes a physical 
‘basis of precocity and dullness.” Boas calls attention to the 
fact, however, that the figures show a correlation between 
mental and physical growth but not necessarily that mental 
development depends on physical growth. West further 
notes that two errors are involved in Porter's results because 
ee a ae ahs Matha and ne tia: 


method of reckoning age according to the nearest birthday. 
* West, G. M., Science, vol. 1v. pp. 196-09, 





SNe mer eis the tases ilies at emt 
ages, states that tall children are older physiologically and 
‘more mature mentally, Hough Eseaueatly ates agit 
Gilbert! claims a lack of correlation. The conflicting con- 


feeble-minded children are commonly inferior in height and 
weight could lend support to the theory that there is an 
important correlation between mental ability and physical 
growth in height and weight. Terman claims: “For masses, 
however, the relationship undoubtedly holds.”* Porter's 
suggestion is not without importance that: “No child whose 
weight or height is below the average (median or norm) for 
its age should be permitted to enter a school grade beyond 
the average of its age except after such a physical examina- 
tion as shall make it probable that the child’s strength is 
equal to the strain.”* 

4. The growth of organs and parts of the body. It is some- 
times thought that the process of growth throughout the® 
body is essentially uniform and that the various organs and 
parts of the body develop at about the same rates and in 
about the same proportions at different stages. Such a con- 


SUN others manifesta relatively rapid rate of development in 


+ Gilbert, J. A., Reroarches on School Children and College Students, Studies 
Psychological 


from the Yale rs Woh. te PP. 1-89. 
# Terman, E. M.. The Hygiene of the: pp. 87-29. 
. W. T., The Phyvicol Basis of ‘Transactions of 
‘the St. Louis Academy of Science, vol. 6, pp. 1! 
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‘most rapidly in vital capacity from 12 to 14, after which the 
increment is at a diminished rate; that boys take a sudden 
start upward at 14, and continue a rapid rise until at least 
19}; and that boys have a larger vital capacity than girls at 
allages. Baldwin and Smedley claim that there is positive 
correlation between vital capacity and school standing. 
Gilbert claims that there is no correlation. 

"It is tempting to take the development of the skull as 


quite untenable, 
the head in circumference is largely due to the growth of the 
bones of the skull and the weight of the brain does not in- 
crease in the same proportion as intelligence. The most 
appropriate analogy between the development of mental 
traits and physical traits would naturally be concerned with 
the development of the nervous system and especially of 
the brain. It is recognized, however, that the development 
of mental traits depends not so much on the increase of the 


pCzmPmed to the rest of the body, the central nervous ayatem 
shows & precocious growth ‘weight. At 
wool ide acer ee erebomegarta e e 
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elie sare eoeiod eke eens” | 


and ceremonies which took place at puberty or during 
adolescence. Among the Greeks the very terms employed 
to characterize certain forms or stages of education indi- 
cated the connection between education and puberty? At 
the present time the period of secondary education either 
coincides with or is included in the period of puberty or 
ee a ary Seat! exalyals of Bayete 

development and of secondary education 


mental traits and in view of certain indirect effects of physi- 
cal or physiological traits on mental traits through the 
determination of subjective attitudes. 
If puberty began for all children or even for all boys or all 
girls at approximately the same chronological age, problems 
4 In its strict sense puberty bas reference to the growth of hair on the 


“Kirenia and aphebic from efpye andl peer m Lenny attained the 
‘puberty, from éxi = stp apateribe giants donee sca 
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the middle of the mean year is 14.00 years, the average date is 
Se 
years. 


Reg erates ranne oe Siow ia reer 
include approximately two thirds of the cases, The full 
Medea or Wa vaca ta wakes ty Cornea 


‘these groups.” mr sey, tes : Se eee 
striking physical change ‘Progress immaturil mature 
ity. At characteristic the mature are more than 33 per cent 


Tosubstantiate this statement he presents among others 
the following figures: 














EINE cae tmms irene he Satin eae 

‘The correlation between stages of puberty and such physi- 

cal traits as height and weight is indicated by these data. 

The correlation between physical development in height and 
+ Crampton, C. W,, op. eit, p. 140. 























girls nearly nine tenths were in the elementary school: of all 
pubescent pupils (boys and girls together) more than six 
sevenths were in the elementary school. ‘The largest per- 
centage of pubescent pupils (about 21 per cent) was found | 
in the seventh grade, About six per cent of pubescent boys, 
about three per cent of pubescent girls, and about five per 
cent of pubescent pupils were found in grades IL, IIT, TV of 


and more pubescent pupils in the fifth grade than in the 
(5) Of all the mature boys (postpubescents) in the schools 
more than one half were in the elementary school (grades 
1-8). Of all the mature girls more than one half were in the 
elementary school. Of all mature pupils more than one half 
were in the elementary school and Icss than one half in the 
high schocl, More than one half of the postpubescent pupils 
of either sex were in grades 7, 6, I. Less than one third of all 
pupils were in grades IT, IIE, IV, of the high 


. Postpubescent 
school. The largest number of postpubescent pupils was in 


the eighth grade. Two thirds a3 many postpubescent pupils 
were in grades 1-6 as in grades II-IV. There were more post- 
paseteree Sie la ist genie thas fn Any gree be 
high school except grade I. 

(6) OF all boys in grades 1-8 of the elementary school 
84 per cent were prepubescent, 8 per cent were pubescent, 
Led etree peer of all the girls 77 per cent were 
prepubescent, 10 per cent pubescent, and 13 per cent post- 
pubescent; eb oll opiate te lomnnatary wioal (grasa 22) 
‘80 per cent were prepubescent, 10 per cent pubescent, and 
10 per cent postpubescent. 

























































































sion of power, ‘Thus collosting avtane to basetase in lually 
from before six to ten. worn era 
observation and the in 


separation between 
ee harera tance pieces cae ‘This indeed has been 
Pe LORIE Ne Toke aay Ere on ences of Gag Se 


4 Thorndike, E. L.. The Original Nature of Man, pp. 202-03. Quoted 
‘with the permission of the publishers, Teachers College Bureau of Publix 
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such date as we have, inadequate though they are for exact 
analysis, are indicative of continuous and gradual develop- 
‘ment in mental traits. This is shown in the tables presented 
in the first sections of this chapter. 


pend for their solution on the adoption of cither of the tro 
theories discussed. 

(1) Organization and administration: When one examines 
the literature of secondary education he finds it replete with 
references to it as the institution for the education of adoles- 
cent boys and girls, which is in general a fact not open to 


is relatively sudden and abrupt, and hence that a relatively 
radical differentiation should be made between elementary 
education and secondary education, or that the organization 
and administration of the school system should be based on 


of this method of investigation tee Thorndike, EL, The 
of Max, pp. 7-48. 
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Tn complete form the argument may be stated thus: Ado~ 
Tescence begins at the age of twelve (thirteen ? fourteen?); 


Sy paullied yeaa ermal gece rp ec pag 
different 


Spies sskais otendene ores a flsiy Lin pestel of tee 
and being but an integral part of a larger period of growth 
without points of definite demarcation which sharply differ 
entiate it from earlier or later development. Consequently no 
definite dates can be set for puberty and adolescence so that 
any sharp separation of elementary and secondary education 
is without justification, 

‘The general principles affecting the validity of the prem- 
ises of the two fundamental theories involved have been dis- 


of saltatory development at adolescence. The first factor to 
be considered involves the element of variability. In the 
data which were presented regarding physical and mental 
traits emphasis was centered on “ averages,” ete. It is al- 
ways important, however, in dealing with groups of indi- 
viduals and in measuring traits which vary in amount 
among those individuals, to take account of the amount of 
variability as well as the central tendency as measured by 





Be) 


‘measured. The importance of the factor of variability with 
reference to puberty may be noted from the tables indicat~ 
ing the stages of puberty in high-school boys and in girls 
(Tables XI and XII), On the basis of those figures if we 
should assume that all boys of the age of thirteen could be 
grouped into one school grade we should find approximately 
one half of the boys (41-55 per cent) immature (prepubes- 


Pe epic aol be toord Gas aA (16-26 per 
cent) immature, about one quarter (24-28 per cent) maturing, 
and about one half (46-00 percent) mature. For fifteen-year- 
old boys the proportions are about twelve per cent imma- 
ture, about twenty-two per cent maturing, and about sixty- 


about one half of the boys were found, on the basis of such 
figures, to be in the prepubescent stage, one quarter each in 


pubescent stage, about twenty-three per cent in the pu- 
bescent stage, and about forty-one per cent in the post- 
pubescent stage. 

‘The second factor which affects the problem is directly 
related to that just considered and arises out of the age- 
grade distribution of pupils in the public schools. It is some- 
times argued that important changes calling for adjustment 
come with adoleseence; it is argued that adolescence begins 
approximately at the age of twelve (thirteen? fourtecn?); 
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on peo deem parece pene 
ieee cnperisact, ‘the scxulitions:in other sounizies, and 
{is fabrevts of Us Gils woul dictate an sae mprvec 
Certainly one may readily observe that the character of 
the secondary-schoo! studies, even in the first year of the 
course, as a whole differ markedly from the character of the 
subject-matter of the elementary school, even in the last 
ela eter Only a thorough-going acceptance of 
a theory of saltatory development could justify the abrupt 
changes in studics which confront the pupil on passing from. 
the last grade of the elementary school to the first grade of 
the secondary school. ‘The theory of gradual maturing 
would permit no such sharp separation of subjects of study, 
but would postulate that the transition from relatively 
concrete subjects to relatively abstract subjects should be 


(8) Methods of teaching: A number of factors combine to 
make methods of teaching in the secondary school at present 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 


1. Explain bow the fallacy of selection may affect the problem of measur 
ing the development of a mental trait when averages for different 
at different ages are made the basis for determining development. 

2 any one set of measurements in Table XXior Table XXUL Com- 
‘pare the rates of change year by year ia terms of the percentile incre- 


3.8, An Introduction 4 Tigh-Scheel Tooting, eye 

er, F. Gu. The Reasoning Abilis of Children ofthe Furth, Fifth and 

Burnham, W. H., “The Study of Adclescence,” Pafagogical Seminary, vol. 3, 
‘PP. 184-95, 


al 
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measured tend to be distributed according to the laws of 
probability. Such laws imply that between the lowest amount 
of the trait which is found in an individual at one extreme, 
and the highest amount which is found in an individual at 
the other extreme, individuals will be found possessing differ- 
ent intervening amounts of the trait; that the greatest 
number of individuals manifesting any given amount of the 
trait will be found at a point half-way between the two ex- 
tremes; that the number of individuals possessing various 
amounts of the trait increases as the mid-point is approached 
from either extreme according to a fixed mathematical law. 
Such a distribution is illustrated in the following tables. 

Taste XXVL Distarsurion or Varrovs Awocnts or Harant 


vo EE ed mantles eae Ded 
COMPARED with AN AprroxmmaTe THxoxeric DistarsuTion* 


Height én cemtioetara 
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accepted a3 relatively fixed factors to which education must 


be controlled. This point is important in connection with 
differences due to biological heredity and social heredity and 
in connection with sex differences. 

(8) The existence of differences among pupils docs not 
necessarily imply the necessity or desirability of adapting 
secondary education to them. In many eases the demands of 
highly artificial conditions of life may demand like educa- 
tion for the very purpose of diminishing those differences. 
In other cases differentiated education is both necessary and 
desirable. 

(4) Lack of differences does not necessarily justify the 

in 


(5) The indirect and contingent results of certain original 
differences must not be confused with those directly and 
necessarily involved. Sex differences in physical traits, for 
‘example, frequently cause differences in the social treatment 
of boys and girls, which in turn cause differences in mental 
attitudes which create actual differences in mental traits be- 
tween the sexes, Such differences must be considered as con- 


or may not be desirable. The same principle also applies to 
many so-called racial differences. Doubtless many obsery- 
able traits which we note in certain races in America are due 
solely or primarily to the social treatment to which they are 
subjected. Many of these secondary education should aim 
to eradicate. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Continvour Line (——)} for Whites 


Bratien line (-----) for Negroes 
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‘The fact is, of course, that the secondary school, in so far 
‘as its selective function operates, selects individuals on a 
basis which is roughly the same for all who enter or attempt 
to enter, with the result that if races differ essentially their 
representatives in the secondary school indicate different 
7 ‘BL. Educational vol. 224, with 
ree Paychology, vol. 11, hare 




















+ Caspian Goa it Bra ts Tcl Oo 
tion, forms of social heredity which differ from that of the 
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‘Such figures as those given in this table (and the situation 


talieste o€ (Ei werk of the eicondacy edhool which. are ‘de- 
ioe lope aceategs ieabe 

28, Individual differences due to environment. It is un- 
fortunately true that pupils receiving the benefits of sec- 
ondary education are selected on the basis of economic and 
social status os well as, if not more than, on the basis of in- 
tellectual fitness. It is also unfortunately true that for many 
pupils who do attend the secondary school, conditions of the 
home and community environment are such as to handicap 
them seriously in their studies, The complexity of environ- 
than for special localities. Here we have three studies which 
afford us more or less knowledge. 

Holley made a study of the pupils in the Decatur, Tlli- 
nois, High School, dividing 198 families investigated into 
three groups as follows: Group I: those from which all the 
older children had completed the high-school course (78 
families, 72 per cent of 334 children who had secured a high- 
school education); Group II: those from which none of the 
older children had completed the high-school course (59 
families, 57 per cent of the 308 children who had not finished 
high school); Group III: those in which some of the older 
children had graduated from the high school, while some 
had not graduated. By the questionnaire method Groups 
Land II were compared with the following results: 

a The Tr reenter teacr hes 

Holley, C. B. The Influence of Pamily ey 


“The Relationship between Penistence 
Sn” Fh el he Sai Soy te Sn of Bsn 

















Van Denburg also found that $27 fathers of high school 
pupils were engaged in 126 different occupations, an average 
of about seven to each occupation listed and seven occupa- 
tions listed enrolling twenty-five or more fathers.* Of older 


occupations only 
sisters,? The occupations of fathers are summarized by Van 
Denburg. (Table XL.) 

‘The figures shown in Table XL may be compared with 
the figures obtained by King for 1123 high-school pupils in 
three cities in Iowa, (Table XLL.) 

With references to most categories the likenesses for the 

et S, 
‘made with the permission of the pablishers, Teachers College Bureau of 


- Publications. 
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Tair XLL Faraens’ Occurarions or 1123 Porms mm Iowa, 
1915, AND oF 1004 ~% New Youx Crry, 1906* 








suatsssesenses 
S| woe Hee-caeehh 
g| Seacsssaseessgs 


‘Total 





* The Hig 159. with the of the and 
sa a et Quoted permission ‘eotbor 


‘Van Denburg secured data from 382 boys and 620 girls 
entering the high schools of New York City in answer to the 
question: “ What do you expect to do for a living?” Of the 
boys 156 (41 percent) made no choice, 15 (4 per cent) made 
@ partial choice, 211 (55 per cent) made a somewhat definite 
choice, Of the girls 316 (51 per cent) made no choice, 26 
(about 4 per cent) expected to go to college, and 278 (45 per 
cent) made a somewhat definite choice.t The distribution 
of occupations was very wide and scattering. Occupations 
chosen by two or more per cent of those who expressed a 
choice are shown in Table XLII. 

* Van Denburg, J. K., op. cit, np. 49-87. 




















in their ability to react quickly to a given stimulus. In 
(See a 
of ability on the part of boys and girls in association, mem. 

ory, etc. Suis detisnces ae aaa Tomas Get cai are necli- 
gible and probably less than differences due to the imper- 
fection of the measurements. Essentially the same results 


they were approximately equal in ability. In the few cases 
where the superiority was marked on either side previous 
general training was quite probable. On the average the per 
cent of men reaching or exceeding the median for the women 
was fifty, thus indicating a general equality.’ 

Courtis measured 1285 boys and 1168 girls in the seventh 
grade of the schools of New York City in speed multiplica- 
tion and in speed regsoning with the results indicated in 
‘Table XLVIL. 

Such differences justify the statement made by Courtis:* 

Tn view of the extent to which the sex groups overlap, the fact 
of a small difference in the average scores of the groups need not 
be considered in planning the course of study. 

‘The same opinion is expressed by Thorndike:* 

‘The most important characteristic of these differences is their 
‘stall amount. ‘The individual differences within one sex so enor. 
nee es B,, Prychalogical Norms in Men and Worn, Unives- 


to Philosophy, vol. 4, no. 1. Data here taken 
SE rete BAe Biocon ae NeR 98 ED 


MY Corti 8, A le. et 
_* Thorndike, E.T., Educational Prychology, wel tt, p. 184. Quoted with 
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8. Test the efficacy of promotion in the secondary school as aclecting pupils 
measuring the results of any general test. ©.x., an “opposites Lest.” 

4 G. M., Manual of Mental and Phyeioal Tests, pp. 445-40.) 

4, Make a list of all the differences in mental traits you believe exist. be« 
tween secondary-school pupils of different races or nationalities. Indi- 


tre due to socal heredity oe other environmental 
6. Wint topou fas hone oncr angle a ise out of other 
arise out 
eavirontental inuence? 
A is Tint of all the differences in mental trails you believe exiat be- 
tween boys and girls of secondary-achool uge.. Indicate which of them 
‘believe nze due to original nature and which to environment and 


does the factot of ‘individual differences affect the 
i school? 
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» C. Ey “The ‘ip between Persistence in School and 
Home Conditions,” Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
‘of Education, part th. 


M.J., The Mental Capacity of the American Negro, Archives of Psy 
Mo, 28, expecially pp. 12 f7 
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‘Thompson, H. B., Psychological Norms in Men and Women, University of 

hiago Contributions to Phleophy, Pychology, and Bdveaton vo-r, 

unlike, K. I., Eduectional Pryholoy, vol, patt 

Thamdike, E. L., Principles of Teaching, pp. 68-109: Second. 

Van Denburg. J. K.. Causes of the Elimination of Students in Public 

ay Schools of Now York City, pp. 22-88. 

Whippk G. BM, Manual of Mona! ond Physical Tots, pos 

Woodworth, R. S., "acl Difco Metal Ta” Sime, vo 
xa, pp. 171-86. 
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secondary schools had fallen to about sixteen per cent of all 4 
secondary schools and the per cent of pupils attending those | 
schools had fallen to about ten. The increasing dominance | 
of the public secondary school over the private school is | 
gratifying to believers in a democratic school system. | 
32, The distribution of pupils by schools. In discussing 
problems of secondary education in terms of the public | 
schools one is apt to err in estimating the size of the “aver- 
age” secondary school, It is well to keep in mind the con- 
ee ree Cat nem Deoectn thn folowing 


Taste XLIX. Posuic Secoxpanr Scroos anp Purms 1 
1914-15 * 
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Of all pupils in the public secondary schools of the coun- 
try about one half are in schools the average enrollment of 
which is sixty-two pupils with three or four teachers, one 
for every eighteen pupils. The other half attend schools the 
average enrollment of which is six hundred and sixty-nine 
pupils with twenty-six teachers, one for every twenty-six 
pupils. It is obvious that the secondary education which can 
be provided for the first group is necessarily limited by the 
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will not complete the secondary-school course may 


be divided into groups of (1) those who will remain not more 


than 


one year, (2) those who will remain one year but not 


more than two years, and (3) those who will remain two 
years but not more than three years. It is obvious that the 
needs of these various groups differ noticeably and that their 


42. Pupils completing the course. The secondary school 
was largely @ school preparing its pupils for higher education 
‘until toward the close of the nineteenth century. During the 
Inst decade of the nincteenth century and the beginning of 


capil epee cee li ae 


‘the present century there has been a marked increase in the 
" attendance in the public secondary school of pupils who 
| 


4 distinct decrease in the proportion of secandary-school 
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If these figures be correct it follows that of all pupils leav- 
ing the secondary school before the completion of the full 


course three demand attention in the 
administration of the public high school. 

(1) Pupils destined to receive not more than one year of 
constitute about one third of all pupils 
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thee jnatitutions the academy wa: -cesettaily a private 
juatitytion in the majority 0: cases. che xml ining in- 
yeatew! commonly in a board of trastess a-ber: smiur body. 
Ne len» it is true that ali degrees! ywrrane ami public 
sautrol and support were exemplifen.. tamging Sue com- 
pletely jrivute und persona’ contra. t qrasumils pablic 
yal and supervision, 
tn Masauchusetis previous to 178. sewer azaiemies had 
Hoetecd atute wid in addition to the Tights of iemt existence. 
In that year other scudemies petitioned the iegisiacre for 
ments and @ committee was aymnimer i comsider 
plone and outline a plan of the qublic poor with 
Aqui be Incorporated seademies. This commizse reported 
Vidanary 80, VATS 












val view of thin mubject, the committee are of the open 
lu. eaten hitherte pursued, of endowing academics wth 
aught te be continued, but with several muster! sh 
no aculemy (at Feast not already emacced’ 
ly qovernment unless it have a megizec. 
{uta lewat thirty or forty thousand imbshisxss, 
vy muuner by any other academies 3= say 






























setts ot 
Hy Miedo ve ay ante te 
Hl sutithel to grants of State lands, i aid of 
wl thintly, that no State lands ought to be 
asoiny hut ur aul of permanent funds? 
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fo the anne ceport Hwan recommended that half a town- 
ship of nie rnilon apie af lund in Maine (which was until 
THO a pret of Manuehunetind be granted to each academy. 
whieh met certain conditions requrding funds. Those recom- 
mendations were adopted and ffom this action of the legis- 
lature it would appear that the neademy in Massachusetts 


+ Report of the Committee, quoted in the Forticth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Appendix E, pp. 207-09. 
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75- Higher schools for girls in Prussia. In considering 
‘the higher schools for girls in Prussia two important facts 
‘must be kept in mind. ‘The first is that higher education for 
girls is a matter of recent development, its present organiza- 
tion beginning with the regulations of 1908. Hence higher 
education for girls in Prussia must be considered to be in a 
formative and experimental stage, ‘The second fact is that 
higher education for girls is separate from that for boys 
and different in organization. Cocducation is practically 
unknown in Prussia. 

‘The central institution for the higher education of girls 
is the Lyzcum, which offers education, elementary and sec- 
ondary in the American sense of the terms, for girls from the 
age of six to the age of sixteen. Superimposed on this course 
is the Oberlyzeum which comprises two courses, one the 
Women’s School (Frauenschule) with a two-grade course, 
designed to provide training in household and kindergarten 
arts, the other the Teachers’ Training School (IHéheres 
Lohrerinnenseninar) with a four-grade course, designed to 
train teachers for the lower schools. In addition, for girls 
who plan to enter the university, there are higher-course 
schools (Studienanstalten) which are essentially university 
preparatory 


Dyzeum. 
‘The general organization of higher schools for girls may 

















rovided for im schools other than the higher scheols com- 
monky ceeed under the head of “secondary schools” in 
Germany. Vocetimal edaration. for instemce, is met pro- 
‘vided for at all im the Gymnasium, Rouigymeestum, Ober- 
veutechale, ebr., but is releguied te special vocational schools. 
Tn Prosi, previous te the recelstions of Febreary S, 
19%, the termediate school (_Mitteischuir) had been devel- 
oped less extensively tham im other States of the Empire. 
‘Saece the promnigation of those reguintions. however, the 
Matelscheic hes given premane of exteasive development in 
Prem and may in the fatere prove an important step in 
‘the articulation of the Felivekais system and the higher 
schools system. They comprise a mime-grade course which 
im the lower stages have a common course with the Volks 
sckale and in the higher grades may be articalated with the 
Iagher schools. The course imchades the following studies: 
religion, German. Latin. Preach, English. bistory, geography, 
mathematics, natere stedy, and other common subjects! 
‘The importance of continmation schools im Germany may 
be-seen from the figures presented im the following table. 


Tame XCVL Cosrcscarmes Scmoces rx Gammast rs 1911° 
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Such privileges offer to the German boy and his parents 
an appeal that can scarcely be appreciated by the American. 
The ambitious parent struggles hard to give his son the 
benefits of an education in the higher school, although the 
financial burden of tuition alone is not always light. Con- 


Prussia being 150 marks (#87.60) per annum. 

80. Secondary education in Germany and America. 
Though the limits of space have permitted only a general 
outline of secondary education in Germany, sufficient data 
have been presented to indicate a number of important 
differences between secondary education in Prussia and in 
the United States. Some of the more important differences 
may be summarized here, though the reader should be 
warned that fundamental differences in organization make 
difficult comparisons which are frequently made. 

(1) Attention has already been called to the fact that 
“elementary education” and “secondary education” are 
Se ahiiited dav Gecinsnp aw tn'Anmion te wihakalbcatieg 
divisions. Elementary education in the American sense of 
the term is provided in each of the three systems of edu- 
cation previously outlined. Secondary education in the 
two systems of boys’ and girls’ higher schools, but also to 


some extent in the intermediate schools and in vocational 
schools which are more directly correlated with the Valle 


secondary education 
Rapes craton: fie tepiosaeneien nt he cheese 
fqracie on the beginning of secondary education, which must 


pat 





‘Considering higher schools for boys alone in Prussia and 
the public*high schools in the United States, we may note 
the following figures: 
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(4) Fixity of curriculum is the rule in German schools 
and flexibility is the rule in the American high school. In 
‘Germany the pupil chooses his school, in America he choosea 
his course or even his specific studies. In Germany, after 
a decision has been made as to the type of school to be 
attended, there is practically little opportunity for transfer 
to another type of school. This rigidity is all the greater 
because there is little opportunity for choice of studics 
within any higher school and the curriculum is the same for 
all. The contrast is noticeable with the elective system found 
in America. It is possible that the elective system has been 
carried too far in this country, but it would appear to the 
American educator that it has not been carried far enough 
in Prussia, The development of the Reformgymnasien in 
Germany indicates a strong tendency to modify the school 
aystem so as to postpone to a later age and grade the deci- 
sion of the curriculum to be engaged in by the pupil in the 


higher school. 

(5) While secondary education in America may, perhaps, 
be considered more extensive than secondary education in 
Prussia in point of the number of individuals that it reaches 
and in point of the differentiated scope of its offerings, it 
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controlled. Lae att ial ic espa 


France, like Prussia, maintains three separate systems 


"ap es gremon peperiaterspaareipara ti je | 


plete in itself, being neither dependent on the “primary 





‘of fortune, and substitute “the national school,” organized in 
Sese Reece ter oremes 
‘to all children five to clevem years of age; the second cycle 

eee eleven to fourteen years of age: ia this cycle the 


Whatever may be the likelihood that education in France 
will be developed along these lines in the near future, it is 
nevertheless true that the intent of the bill represents the 
attitude of many people in France toward the existing tri- 


4 the Teied States Commissioner of Education (115), val 
pron Ch ews Comer Mad I ISL pp ESE ~ 
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84. Secondary education of girls in France. Previous to 


school proper. 
in Germany, “secondary schools" for boys and “secondary 


“secondary school” proper one-year infant class and three 
elementary classes. In addition there exists a special class 
in some of the most important lycées designed to prepare 
girls for the normal school at Sévres. 

‘The curriculum and general organization of the secondary 
schools for girls may be seen from Table C. 

85. Statistics of ‘‘ secondary schools” in France. The 
figures presented in Table CI will indicate the number of 
secondary schools and secondary school pupils in France 
in 1912-18 — enrollment for lyoées, colléges, und cours 
secondaires only. 

While the differences in organization make comparisons 
difficult, it may be noted that in 1912 there was one “seo- 
ondary school” to every 74,579 of the total population as 
compared with one public high school for every 8657 of total 
population in the United States; that in France in 1012 one 
person out of every 201 of total population was in some 
secondary school, while in the United States in 1911-12 one 
person in every 88 was in a public high school. The com- 
parison is all the stronger when it is remembered that in the 
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_ Again as in Germany the salaries paid appear small to the 
“Amecican teacher. All teachers in the secondary schools are 
divided into six classes. The teacher must have been at least 
two years in service before he is eligible for promotion from 
the sixth class (the lowest) into the next class. He must 











Winchester (1440), Shrewsbury 
(1552), Westminster (1560), Rugby (1561), Harrow (1871), 
Charterhouse (1611), St. Fl ee | 
(1561). Of these all except the two last-mentioned are 
bourding-schools. The historic importance af these schools, 
the selected class of their patronage, and the superior char- 
acter of the education provided has given them a pretiminent 
position among the secondary schools not only of England 
but of the world, and justifies the view which regards them 
asnational institutions, They occupy a position in England 
that is paralleled by no other institution for secondary edu- 
cation in any other country and their influence on English 
history and on English society has probably been greater 
than any other institution, Any complete analysis of their 
place among the schools of England would carry us far 
beyond the limitations of our present purpose, We may 
note, however, certain material points. Schools of that 


ence of such highly selective schools not directly controlled 
by the State have not acted as a serious check on the develop- 
ment of a system of real public secondary schools, _ 
Needless to say, schools of this type are conservatively 
classical and are dominated by preparation for entrance to 











£2,075 pupils in some relation to the Board 
However, the majority of private schools do not 
this system. 

‘The reader will not fail to note that the situation in Eng- 
land at the present day is somewhat analogous to the situa- 
tion in the United States in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when the public high school was in the midst of 
its struggle for supremacy with the private academy. He 
should note also that the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation provide that a certain proportion of places in the 
grant-aided secondary school (ordinarily about 

per cent) must be open free to the class of children that 
attend the public elementary school. Thus, although 


94. The curricula of English secondary schools. It is 
totally impossible to speak of the curriculum of the English 
secondary school in the definite sense in which one may 
speak of the curriculum of German or French higher schools. 
In the more prominent endowed and private schools there 
is a certain amount of uniformity determined by the fact 
that they have a common aim — preparation for the uni- 
versity. The conservative character of the older schools 
will probably change only as the spirit of modernism affects 
the universities, In the lesser private schools the curricula 
‘vary more or less according to the particular classes of 
patronage invited or given, In the grant-list schools there is 
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discouragement « 
Tn Chapter TV it was pointed out that the 

portionate amount of elimination is found in 

of the high school or between the first and second 


grades. ‘The interpretation of that fact is not 


Tn this connection it may be noted that 


imualarticulation 
between the elementary and secondary schools is evidenced 
not only by the fact that pupils entering the high school fail 
and leave in large numbers, but also by the fact that large 
numbers of pupils Jeave school at the close of the elementary 
period. In other wards the high school not only fails to re- 
tain pupils entering; but it also fails to attract many papila 


considered, It remains to point out that the unsutisfac- 
cela ecin in the seventh and eighth grades 
‘egsounate pupils in those grades and to dis- 
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tary school to the many-teacher plan of the: 
(c) gradual change from largely supervised in the 
earlier grades to more independent work ring initia- 


"studies 
for different groups of pupils; (6) promotion of pupils by 
subjects rather than by grades; (¢) increased flexibility in 
the administration of education in the intermediate grades; 
@ provision for the introduction of some forms of instruce 

















Nore: Many factors involved in the relation between a 
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English High School was established to 
work of the Latin School, not to replace it. 

















oa prietplery ener si 
school except as & temporary 

147. ‘The overlapping af secondary school and college, 
The curriculum of the public high school has always tran~ 


college curriculum regularly includes subjects of study which 
are essentially eg» courses in 


sciences, ete, Thus there is always a certain amount of over 

lapping in the curricula of the secondary school and college. 
In the average high school it would not be at all diffleult to 
map out a one- or two-year “ “post-graduate” course which 


For more than a quarter of a century occasional 
have been mace to extend the work of the high school upward 
so as to provide what might be called “graduate” work, 
more or less comparable to the earlier part of the « 
course. In certain cities, notably in Joliet, Illinois, 
attempts met with success, It was not until 1907, however, 
more than one community. In that year the State Legisla- 
ture of California passed a law providing: 

ibe highschool board of any bigh-echoot distsiies Eee 
any county high school may prescribe post-graduate courses 
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-spiesegelimeegein yong 
in junior colleges at much lower cost. Further it is u 
that the large size of classes entering the 


| 





year, nearly one half of those in the fourth year, one 
those wha graduate, and more than one quarter of 
in the high school at any one time), This group n 
‘one of the largest, roughly homogeneous groups of pupils 
in the public high schools. Nevertheless, it must be recog= 
nized that it represents a portion only, and by no means the 
largest portion, of the high-school population, 

ous and certainly not less important are those pupils who 
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subject or croup of subjects beyond the elementary or in- 
troductary stage. With recounition of the desirability of 
certain amocst of concentration in one or more fields, to- 
gether with a certain amocnt of distribution in other fields, 
there is a crowing tendency for colleges to adapt admission 
Teqairements and for secondary schools to adapt courses 
study 0 as te provide ide foe soch concentration and distribe- 
tion, This is obvious in the admission requirements of such 
colleges as the University of Chicago. Harvard University, 
cc. and in the recommendations of the Committee of the 
National Education Association on the Articulation of High 
School and Colleze .1911'. 

133- Recommendations of the Committee on Articula- 
tion. In 1910 a committee was appointed by the Secondary 
Department of the National Education Association to con- 
tke problem of the articclation of the high school and 
“ace. The committee's report was accepted in 1911. The 


oer 





ral science. 
-school course should | include the completion of 
of 3 units each and one minor of 2 units. and one of the 
majors should be English. The following subject groups are recom- 
mended as majors: three units of English: three units of mathe- 
matics: three units of one foreign language: three units of social 
science: three units of natural scieacey 

4. Tbe requirement in mathematics and in foreign languages 
should not exceed 2 units in mathematics, and 2 units of one lan- 
guage other than English. 

1 Proceedings of tke National Education Association (Qp11,, pp. 559-67. 

Ct. Kingsley, op. cit. pp. 97-105. 















































on all the work done by a boy or girl 
secondary school would sores ites 




















the of the work of the d 
supervision or inspection 

schools — a provision which is necessary if standards are to 
be maintained. In such supervision or inspection of the 
secondary schools by the colleges it is to be noted tha 

is always danger that undue control over the 


ployed for determining the selection of 
to which the accrediting privilege should be 

(2) The New England College Entrance Certificate | 
‘This board was established in 190% for the purpose 


ing a certificate “clearing house" cae 


from that 
school. According to the success or failure of such certifi- 






















































































to 5 
The World Almanac for 1917 lists 
denominations with one hundred and s 
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Ellwood, C. A., Sociology and Modern Social Problems, especially chap. xv. 

Henderson, E.N., A Tezt-Book in the Principles of Education, chaps. 
mtv. 

Hollister, H. A., The Administration of Education in a Democracy, chap. vi 
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PART II 


= MEANS AND MATERIALS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 






































































































































school tends to foster the development of a “ seoatleveedlh 
ulary " or even to develop an “expression vocabulary ” which 

is far from being closely related to the thought elements for 
which it should stand. By the close of the elementary-school 
period, if not long before, there is manifest a tendency for 
pupils to associate words with words rather than with the 
concrete realities for which they stand or the elements of 
thought to which they should be related. There can be no 
doubt that it is one of the foremost aims of teaching in the 
school to prevent this mechanizing of language and to estab- 
lish proper language-thought relations. This means the 


to the mental state supposedly represented. Any other 


the expremion cf Choght i vially condoned by preion 
and accuracy in word uses, Increase in the precise and 
securate use of words is no less important than the increase 
in the number of words more or less at one's command. 
In fact it is largely through increased differentiation in dis- 
covering and naming meanings that the extensive devel- 


already acquired 
sense that he has already come into contact with a large 
number of words so that he may recognize thers in a context 
‘or even employ them in certain word-word associations, His 
symbolic imagery has far outstripped his concrete imagery 
and his “ passive vocabulary ” is out of all proportion to his 
“active vocabulary.” On the whole, his vocabulary is char- 
acterized by generality, vagueness, indefiniteness, or even 





THE PLACE OF ENGLISH 485 
when the useof one's mother tongue for expression and in- 


ier path around rather than the more effortful path through 
the thinking process. Comparison, contrast, and selection, 
necessary for Tiaceiock rot coinles eae 
habits if they are to be made more precise and accurate, are 
not forced on the individual when employing his own lan- 
guage where its facile use permits looseness and vagueness. 
(2) Closely related to the previous consideration, if not 
really a part of it, is the fact that our methods of education, 
with emphasis on the printed page, and the ordinary usages 
of everyday life tend to foster the development of an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, portions of which consist. of words and 
expressions whose interpretation for the individual depends 
largely, if not wholly, in the context in which they occur 


practically 
|pendent thinking and expression, Here belong the passive 
vocabulary previously mentioned and a large number of 


entirely 
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pupil comes to a point where the right word to express his 
half-formed thought does not at once come to him. Does 
the pupil then enter on a process of reflective thinking in- 
volving comparison, contrast, and the selection of the right 
word? Barrie's Tommy is a rare exception and in nine cases 
out of ten the pupil follows the line of least resistance, walks 

around the boulder in his way, revamps his thought to meet 
the narrow confines of his customary vocabulary, and the 
opportunity for reyceescad agpantin Able to know 
the pupil's thought only as it may be expressed the teacher 
is powerless to prevent such “side-stepping " practice on the 
part of the pupil, can judge only the composition as written 
(or spoken), and hence can to a limited degree only control 
the relating of terms and Janguage to the thought process 
‘on the part of the pupil. 

(4) It scarcely needs to be mentioned here that the study 
of language in the school is seriously handicapped by the 
fact that the use of language outside the school is so loose 
that it is extremely difficult through the English class to 
overcome the laxity of language-thought relating in the 
ordinary use of the language outside the school. ‘The study 
of one’s own language does not compel conscious attention 
to the language-thought relation without which conditions 
are unfavorable for the transformation of language as a tool 
for ordinary social use into a tool for precise and accurate 


thinking. 

(6) Even within the school the teaching of language 
suffers serious limitations. Habit formation demands as 
one of its essential conditions that associations suffer few 

. Whatever habits may be successfully fostered 
in the English class they are commonly counteracted by 
interfering conditions in other classes. Unless the work in 


Pere ath stan be Uo ites campeon aly. Oral com- 
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criticize the general economy of the study of English in the 
American secondary school is to criticize as many economies 
as there are schools and is therefore hopeless except in the 
most general terms. Nevertheless, a number of important 
points deserve some attention. ¢ 

(1) There is a grave tendency in many quarters to mini- 
mize the study of the language and to give disproportionate 
attention to the study of literature. ‘The adequate 


is undesirable. 

“or a ea peecrer nine: 
size the formal side of literature at the risk of failing to 
arouse in the majority of pupils that abiding liking for 
“reading” which is the special purpose of the individualistic 
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of Gaston nm S88. ‘Ferran vas ‘mrrosmeest at least as early 
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The ieveonment of be stuty f Soren languages im the 
dnbiie secondary scioais rom [868 to I9L5 is imdeated a 
Table CXIX. The iam aresenrest in the following table will 
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1 Paret syqraracce in the Regaioow for 1896: daimed for 1892. 
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travel or in this country, at least three facts are obvious: 
(1) that such values apply to the modern Janguages only; 
(2) that such direct and specific values are undoubted and 
unquestioned for some individuals; (3) that such values are 
Timited and contingent, i.c., they may be very great for « 
limited number of individuals and little or lacking for others. 
As a matter of fact they are important for a very restricted 
number of individuals, helpful but to an insignificant de- 
pepo Volto ane totaly lanking for thavrestime, 
jority of secondary-school pupils, Certainly less than five 
per cent of the pupils who study German in the secondary 
echools of this country will ever have the slightest need of 
utilizing that language for purposes of social intercourse and 
certainly Jess than one per cent of all pupils attending the 
secondary school will find such values in that study. The 
ease is much the same for the study of French for purposes 
of social intercourse. The contingency that such a small 

ion of secondary school pupils may have this oppor- 
tunity (not need) for the use of a foreign language for such 
purposes cannot justify any important position for the study 
of a foreign language in the public secondary school. The 
fact that in this country are large numbers of people whose 
native tongue is German, French, or any other tongue is. an 


social intercourse is distinctly un-American and contra- 


purposes, as in the case of values for purposes of social inter- 
course, the same three facts are obvious: (1) that such 
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the method and extent of such transfer, and that in its ulti- 
mate it transfer must depend on the operation of the 
Jaws of It was further pointed out that the 
degree of must depend on the degree in which con- 
ditions are favorable for the operation of the laws of disso- 


of the means available, and the methods of their presenta~ 
tion, It is for these rensons erroneous to assume that all 
subjects are equally valuable for transfer or that transfer 
is dependent entirely on methods of teaching. Here as else~ 
where the values of a subject are to be determined both by 
the nature of its materials and by the methods of teaching 


employed. 

Doubtless some transfer or spread of improved efficiency 
is possible from the study of any subject in any manner. 
ete nde setenestss Lomeress tears 


materials must be chosen and the most favorable — 


methods employed with recognition of transfer as a definite 
end, At present neither psychological theory nor experi~ 
mental evidence can afford satisfactory criteria whereby 
to estimate the transfer values of the study of foreign lan- 
guage. However, it is unjustifiably arbitrary to ignore or 
minimize the facts that (after the time of the Greeks) lan- 
guages were almost the sole materials of formal education 
up to the end of the eighteenth century and the dominant 
materials up to the end of the nineteenth century, that the 
materials of foreign language study are at least favorable 
for exercise in mental functions of the greatest value, if tran- 
ferable, that such materials are well adapted for ready man- 
UC SS eaa eee aereets arin mee 
with the possible exception of mathematics, the long-con- 
tinued study of foreign languages has developed a body of 











superficial way, being limited to etymological and vocabu- 
lary factors and almost neglecting the close relation between 
language use and the mental processes, Here we may revert 
to considerations adduced in Chapter NIL Tt was there 
stated that language is to be conceived not only as an instru- 
ment for the communication of thought, but also as an in- 
|strument for thinking itself, and that the aims and values 
of language study in the secondary school must recognize 
_ that fact. It was also pointed out that the problem of the 





ments: (1) the development of a capital stock of words; 
(@) the development of increasing precision and accuracy in 
the use of words as related to thought; Cy iho deisnner 
of habits of interrelating those words so ns to facilitate con- 
secutive thinking and consecutive discourse. It now re+ 
mains to point out how the study of a forcign language may 
aid in those three processes. 
q@) Enlorynent of ear: While the problem of the 
of vocabulary, in the sense of increasing the 
number of word symbols more or less at the command of the 
individual, is in many ways so closcly related to the pro- 
‘cesses of rendering terms more precise and accurate tools 
that the two processes are perhaps best considered together, 


‘words representing qualities and relationships, without clear 
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safely 
also that words of the English language derived from Greek, 
Latin, and French sources are those most closely related to 


saa cata lary acelstaa wecstachon te ssercecclee 
accurate are in reality part and parcel of the same process 
when properly conducted, and in dealing with the enlarge- 
ment of the vocabulary through the study of a foreign lan~ 
guage we have already encroached to some extent on the 
present topic. In this specific connection importanee may 
be attached to the study of a foreign Janguage because of the 
practice which it affords in relating words to the thought. 
‘Terms in any one language seldom have exact equivalents 
in any other language. Hence the interpretation of one Ian- 
guage in terms of another necessarily involves a constant 
comparison and weighing of terms more or less similar, a 
selection and choice of the correct words to express the 
Rraie Siledaembati cf the thaight/to bel cantvemed i, 


emuse, reason, ground, account, business, case, suit, etc., ete. 
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tual enterprises, To these ends also it is well adapted by 
reason of the relative flexibility which permits its easy 
manipulation. However, acquired in the early stages for 
purposes of social intercourse and employed commonly for 
purposes of everyday use in cireumstances which do not 
emphasize its use a8 a precise and accurate instrument of 


favorable for the transformation of the use of language for 
the ordinary affairs of everyday life into its use as an intel- 
Jectual instrument. 

I is just here that the study of a foreign language, espe- 
cially language which is more synthetic, may be made of 
service for the accomplishment of such a transformation. 
In the study of a foreign language that conscious relationing 
of terms and phrases not only may but must take place and 
wherever translation is involved it must take place in the 
mothér tongue as well as in the foreign language. Such a 


previously 
in word order and differences in inflectional usages in the 
mother tongue and in the foreign language. 

In the entire discussion of this section it is to be noted that 
there is emphasized not a transfer of elements from one lan- 
guage to another, not a transfer of mental functions, but 
the development of improved efficiency in the use of the 
mother tongue as related to the mental elements which can 
be grasped and retained only by means of its terms. In 
other words there is involved no question of general dis- 
cipline or transfer except as language, operating as an instru- 
ment in all intellectual enterprises, may be considered a 
common element in the training and application situations. 
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study of a foreign langunge, as far as direct values are con- 
cerned, is found in connection with the social-cultural values 
claimed for the study of a foreign language. Here the ques- 
tion arises whether the time devoted to the study of a foreign 
language for the purpose of becoming acquainted with for- 
cign literature, history, life, etc., through the medium of the 
foreign language can be justified when many of those values 
can be attained through the medium of the mother tongue 
or can be evaluated in relation to other studies carried on 
through the mother tongue. This point has already been 
considered in a preceding section. It need only be repeated 
here that it is very doubtful that the study of a foreign lan- 
guage can be Justified for secondary-school pupils in any 


values, Concerning 
the transfer values little can be said here further than has 
already been said in chapter XI. This much, however, may 
be added, that methods, habits, ideals, and attitudes cannot 
be transferred unless they are actually developed in the 
original training. It requires little examination to learn that 
as yet the teaching of English has failed to secure methods, 
habits, ideals, and attitudes of learning comparable to those 
secured in the teaching of foreign languages. Whether or 
not transfer is possible, this much is sure, that nothing can 
be transferred to other fields which has not been developed 
in the original training situation. 

‘The most. important problem involved in the attempt to 
evaluate the study of the mother tongue and the study of a 
forcign language is found in connection with the relative 
merits of the two as helps in the employment of language 
as an instrument for intellectual enterprises and the com- 
munication of thought. Attention has previously been called 
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preceding considerations have established some criteria 
Sepencthe abner te sede ot a Sie 

foreign languages commonly found in the program of the 
secondary school. Some limited application of those criteria 
may be made here, 

(1) Direct valuce,with emphasis on direct and specific use: 
For purpose of social intercourse and for commercial pur- 
poses it is clear that the values of the ancient languages, 
Latin and Greek, are nil and the values of the modern Jan- 
guages, while high, are limited to a relatively small number 
of individuals and for the majority of sccondary-school 
pupils are very contingent. For certain other vocational 
purposes, for instrumental-propedeutic purposes all study 
of foreign language is limited and contingent. For social- 


cally through the medium of translations and through the 
study of the social sciences, 

(2) Indirect values, with emphasis on general values and 
the learning process : The unsatisfactory nature of our knowl 
edge of transfer valucs makes it an almost hopeless task to 
attempt to estimate transfer values of the various foreign 
Janguages. If such values exist to an appreciable extent it is 
a tenable thesis that the differences which are found be- 




















the intended thought. Now in this respect there is a great 
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case of two languages the less is the oppor- 
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tion that individual differences in capacities, interests, and 


of mathematics raises serious questions. If we approach the 
problem from the viewpoint of the nature of mathematics: 
as a science, we face the fact that mathematical thought is a 
complex unit and that the various phases are so interwoven 
that separation is a tour de force for supposed educational 
advantage. If we approach it from the viewpoint of the 
applications of mathematics, we face at once the fact that 
the various phases are or may be so interrelated that a 
single application may involve at the same time arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. If we approach the problem from the 
viewpoint of direct values, we find that the study of nrithme- 


and littlo suited to the effective application of diréct values. 
Finally, if we approach the problem from the viewpoint of 
indirect values, we find that the separation in learning of the 
various phases of the science is one of the surest ways to 
lessen conditions favorable for transfer. Current criticism 
is gound in its @sistence on a closer correlation of the depart- 
mentsof mathematics in the schools, It is not so sound when 
it bases that correlation on direct and applied values alone. 

(6) In common with other studies in the secondary school 
mathematics suffers from its isolation, One of the surest 
ways in which transfer values may be materialized from the 
study of mathematics is to see that: methods, ideals, and the 
like, exemplified in its study may also be exemplified in sub- 
jects dealing with content material of a different sort and so 
‘recognized by the pupil. Any number of examples afforded 
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the study of natural science have to some extent avoided 
‘the fallacies prominent in earlier analyses. 

‘The fundamental problems involved in the transfer values 
of the study of natural science are the same as those in- 
volved in the transfer values of other studies, particularly in 
mathematics. They have already been considered at some 
length in Chapter XI. The conclusions there reached were: 
(@) that the transfer or spread of improved efficiency is 
possible; (b) that the method of transfer depends on the 
(erage shseniawcinn Grriteicntee go 
transfer depends on the degree in which materials are 
ized and Sroente ba. ants nabs SCAR ReTEa LS 
dissociation. Keeping these conclusions in mind we may 
consider their application to the question of transfer values 
in the case of natural-science study. 

No one can question that valuable mental traits (employ- 
ing that term in the generic sense) are exercised and devel- 
oped by the study of natural science. Noone can doubt that 
mental traits of the same generic quality are employed 

in non-scientific situations in life. Ideals and 
habits of accuracy, achievement, proof, persistency, open- 
mindedness, honesty, and the like, are very real common 
factors in the field of natural science and in other fields: 
methods of problem solving, “ scientific method,” ete., are 
common elements exemplified in connection with data of all 
sorts: the same human mind with its capacity for generaliza~ 
tion is a common element in all intellectual 
‘Tfelnatelala and meane’toc. transfer, are jcoviied ia ibe 
study of natural science. 

Subjects of study differ widely in the degree in which they 
lend themselves to organization and manipulation for pur- 

* For example, Twiss. G, R. pp. 453-59 of Monroe, P. (Riitor), The 
2) EE 
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true of certain facts, principles, and processes which form 

parts of the several sciences. Some of the facts, principles, 

and processes of the various natural sciences are valuable 

for practically all pupils directly. It is an essential principle 
underlying the 


shall be determined (a) by the demands of the learning proc- 
es3 peculiar to pupils of the appropriate stage of develop- 
ment, (6) by the importance of the various facts, principles, 
and processes of the several sciences to the average individ- 
ual in the ordinary activities of life as engaged in by all. 
If the needs implied in the above are to be realized it is 
clear that the course or courses in general science should 
be begun rather early in the secondary school, preceded by 
some contact with the phenomena of nature in the element- 
ary school. In all probability the proper place for courses 
in general science is in the junior high school. In the senior 
high school may then follow such intensive courses in such 
special fields as biology, physics, and chemistry, organized 
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») history 
Bree teal the tie Cn (Cen aoe 
and Committee of Five) on present-day conditions may be 
observed in Table CXXXVII. 

It may be noted in the reports of the Committee of Ten, 
the Committee of Seven, and the Committee of Five that 
social studies other than history were almost neglected. 
Throughout the history of the high school the study of civics 
has had a rather precarious existence, commonly being found 


governmental agencies: 
to the study of American history. It is only within the past 
decade or ao that the study of civics has begun to come to 
its own in the program of studies in the high school. Even 
more precarious has been the position of the study of econo- 
mies in the high school as may be seen from Table 
CXXXVIL 

232. Present status. In 1914 the Bureau of Education 


* Report of the Committee of Tine I ae eevee 
Schools, expecially pp. 65, £4 f. pre ‘Committee appointed 
in 1907; its report published in BOL, 
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‘These figures are difficult to interpret properly, since in all 


posseaeny: 
Nereida the socal valor utdhceraly cts! 
be overlooked. It should be recognized that social attitudes 
and actions are not controlled exclusively by activity of the 
intellect and that emotional factors play no unimportant 
part in the determination of attitudes and actions. Through 
the enjoyment of music may be developed emotional tones 
in the individual or group which powerfully affect attitudes 


tudes in groups united for any purpose few instruments | 
can compete with music. For example, the singing of the 
“ Marseillaise,” of the “Wacht am Rhein,” of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” of “God Save the King,” may serve a 
social-civie purpose, where any amount of reasoning might 


serves a distinct social purpose, As long as music continues 
to be a carrier of common sentiment and ideals, it must 
continue to have social-civie values. 

286. Economic-vocational values of music, The yoca~ 











group of pupils. It is probable that the utilization of me- 
chanical musical Spent cuminaash pecan 
with performances by skilled musicians, would accomplish 

| much more to develop some degree of musical appreciation 
‘by many pupils who now openly or silently rebel against the 
requirement of participation in chorus singing. This means 
‘that chorus singing should be nmrade elective rather than 
required in the secondary school, but that opportunity be 
afforded to all pupils to listen to good music. 
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292. The field of design and related arts. By design and 
related arts are meant here those msthetic arts which have 
to do with the manipulation of materials in space, form, and 
color, and represent esthetic expression in the felicitous 
harmony of spacial or color relations. Included under this. 
thetic side of construction in wood, metal, textiles, or other 
material, color selection and arrangement in cloth or other 
material, and such arrangement of materials or objects as 
muy be involved in decoration. At the one extreme is found 
“art for art’s sake" and at the other extreme is found art 
almost completely subordinated to the utilitarian demand, 
Until recently drawing (occasionally supplemented by 
color work) was the sole representative of these arts in the 
secondary school. Only with the present tendency to de- 
velop applied arts in the direction of industrial and house- 
hold arts were conditions created favorable for the interre- 
lation of practical and esthetic arts so that the materials 
dealt with might satisfy both utilitarian and «sthetic 
demands. 

293. Two broad divisions of art instruction. As affecting 
instruction in art in the secondary school it is helpful to 
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NG) The physical and mental suffering caused by ill health 


eats Urinals lta hat the print "obi piiibat eee 
death and of many illnesses must depend on the physician's 
skill to a large extent. It is also true, however, that much de- 
pends on: (a) the development of a greater degree of resist~ 
ance to disease through the improvement of bodily health; 
(0) the dissemination of available health knowledge and the 
development of health habits. Here the responsibility rests 
‘on the school for physical education in hygiene and physi- 
ology and for physical training. In both fields the secondary 
school must play its part. 

300. Factors emphasizing physical education. Physical 
education has always had important claims for attention in 
‘the secondary school. However, numerous factors have com- 
bined to emphasize its importance at the present time, 
Among those factors may be mentioned the following: 

(Q) The past quarter of a century has seen tremendous 
strides taken in the advance of preventive medicine as re- 
lated to hygiene and sanitation. Much of that advance con- 
sists in the accumulation of relatively simple health knowl- 
edges which need but to be known and understood to reduco 
greatly illnesses and death or to improve the physical effi- 
ciency of the individual and the race. The dissemination of 
those health knowledges and the development of habits of 
life in accordance therewith is an important function of the 
school. Much of this may readily be done in the elementary 
school. Much is appropriate to secondary education. 

(2) Recent developments in health knowledge have em- 
phasized the importance of coiperation in community hy- 
giene and sanitation. It is probable that children in the 


a 





diagnosis and increased attention to nervous diseases. The 
factor mentioned below may, however, affect the situation. 


tion if they are to be protected from disease. The: 
school must do its share in providing them with physical 
education. 

302, Three general divisions of physical education. Three 
general divisions of physical education may be distinguished 
in the secondary school: (1) instruction in physiology and 
hygiene; (2) physical training provided us a regular part of 
the school work; (8) athletics and play. In making this dis- 
tinction it is not intended to imply that work in the various 
fields mentioned is or should be entirely dissociated. The 
‘sole purpose in making the distinction is to consider the 
special values and aims of the three phases of physical edu- 
cation. In the work of the secondary school they should be 
as closely associated as possible. The position will be taken 
in a later section that athletics and play should be a regular 
part of the organized and directed physical training. The 
position will also be taken that the effective administration 
of physical education can be carried out only when there 
exists adequate machinery for medical inspection and 


302. 
‘The study of physiology and hygiene in the public schools 
had its beginning in the third decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and its development was rapid after 1850, Its greatest 
impetus, however, came as a result of the “temperance” 
movement of the last quarter of thenineteenth century. By 
the beginning of the present century nearly all States had 
made legal provision requiring the teaching of physiology 





science, 

textbooks in the subject and methods of teaching have been 

adapted to the real ends of instruction in physiology and 

hygiene — the imparting of health knowledge and the de- 

velopment of health habits which will have practical and 
general application in the lives of the pupils. — 


hygiene has its legitimate and necessary place in the school, 
Some of that instruction is and should be provided in the 
elementary school throughout its course (grades one to six). 
Before entrance to the junior high school the pupil should 


well be given as a separate study. In the eighth and ninth 
grades (second and third grades of the junior high school) 
it may be made a part of the general science courses. In the 
ninth grade also it should be related to the course in com- 
munity civics. Throughout the junior high school all in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene should be conducted 
primarily from the viewpoint of its application to the lives 
of the pupils and to social needs, The study of physiology 
and hygiene as a science has no place in the junior high 
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school. As a science physiology and hygiene should be 


than is sometimes thought. This may in remedied 
by proper health inspection and attention, in part by the 
dissemination of health knowledge and the 

health habits among } i pupils, 


+ Cl. Berry, spunea ation 
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conference, the systematic as against the occasional presentation, 

‘are all to be considered. 

Heated pon tha ation of thr ox hie sacra 
ee 

5 elation to ethics or religion, 


‘The answer to the first problem raised by Crampton 


To the second problem raised by Crampton no final answer 
can be given on the basis of available knowledge, Much may 


District Attorney for New York City) to the effect 
that athletics have done and would do more to wipe out the 
Gonna slave" traffic than the passage of any cr sll of the Iegie, 
tion now ponding in Washington or Albany.? 
306. Past and present status of physical training. In the 
1 The organization of the six-three-three school system affects this 


Lies 
‘Crampton, C. W., “The Teaching of Hygiene,” pres 
Fourth Congrese of the American School Bypiene Association, p. oh 
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dination, by establishing habits of healthful exercise, and, in 
some cases, by correcting certain physical defects. Physical 
training through motor activity as suck concerns bodily 
health and efficiency alone. However, the greatest error in 
physical training instruction in the past has heen the tend- 
ency (common, e.g., in formal calisthenics and gymnastics) 
to isolate that phase of education both from instruction in 
hygiene and also from the mental, social, and moral education 
with which it should be associated. The result was a form 
of physical education highly artificial, lacking in attraction 
to the pupil, and in the majority of schools very ineffective. 
On the other hand, when the course in physical training is 
properly combined with other phases of education, espe- 
cially as the combination is found in games and athletics, 
few courses in the secondary school can compete with physi« 
cal training as an educative force at once physical, social, 
and moral, and few courses can so readily stimulate theinter~ 
est and endeavor of the pupils. ‘This point is considered at 


‘That failure has been due in part to the fact that very in- 
adequate provision was made in many schools and that 
teuchers are not well trained for such instruction. More 
important, however, at least as far as the future is con 
cerned, are the objections which may be raiscd against re~ 
liance on formal gymnastics as the sole or principal means 
of physical training: (1) they are highly artificial and do not 
correspond closely to the normal motor activities in life; 


physical exercise; (+) except for a few individuals they fail 





are natural movements and have at least a temporarily 
definite purpose obvious to the pupil. In addition such 
exercises engage every important organ and part of the body 
and to a considerable extent they are carried on in the open 
air instead of in an enclosed, sometimes unhygienic, gym- 


(2) Athletics, dancing, and games, to a degree not par- 
alleled by any other school exercise, unite phases of 
mental, social, and moral education. In the majority of 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 0st 
organized with attention to their physical needs and con- 
ditions. 


(8) A program of physical training based on athletics and 


tion of military training as a part of the work of the second- 
ary school. The predominant purpose of military training 
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4 Trace the development of gymnastics in the American secondary 


5, Trace the development of athletics in the American secondary school, 
G. Trace the development of military training in the American secondary 


school. 
4%. Trace the. of instruction in physiology and hygiene in the 


Biss bad banaes Decne of ln Snooth grow 
Ty the grades received by pupils who have engaged in athletica 
received by pupils who have engaged in no athletics is any 
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CURRICULUMS 007 
curriculums, we may safely consider at least two grades be- 
considered. 


low the four grades now commonly 


been made for vocational education abroad and that we may 
(8) In most foreign schools more work is required of 
pupils than in the American secondary school. It is not 
improbable that in the organization of the curriculums more 
study than is required at present could be expected. 


TT. Perycreces pererwmie tHe Orcaxiavion oF 


Conaiconums 


Practically every factor and principle discussed in the 
preceding chapters of this book in some degree affects the 
determination of secondary-school curriculums. Some are 
so vitally involved that they deserve special attention here. 

316. The aims and functions of secondary education. 
In Chapter X it was pointed out that every individual is 
destined to participate in three general forms of activity, 
and accordingly that secondary education has three funda~ 
mental aims: (1) the social-civic aim, involving the prepa- 
ration of the individual as a prospective citizen and 
ing member of society; (2) the economie-vocational 
involving the preparation of the individual as a prospective 
worker and producer; and (8) the individualistic-avoca- 
tional aim, involving the preparation of the individual for 
participation in those activities of life which primarily con~ 
cern the proper use of leisure and the development of per- 


i 





icipat! 
depend on them. ts special importance is found, of course, 
in connection with curriculums for pupils 
destined to continue their formal education in higher insti- 
tutions. 


noticeably im different grades of the school. Thus Table 
LXVUI indicates that pupils destined to go to some higher 
institution after the high school constitute one sixth of the 
entire first-year class, one quarter of the second-year class, 
one third of the third-year class, and one half of the fourth« 


year class. 

(6) The diagnostic function demands recognition of the 
fact that in the organization of curriculums an attempt 
should be made to bring pupils into contact with a relatively 
wide range of subject-matter to the end that they may more 
intelligently and more effectively determine their own needs, 
interests, and capacities. It iss for instance, one reason for 


school. 
317. Principles arising from pupils’ development. In 
Chapters I and I an attempt was made to analyze factors 



















































































} Stet ly eterna! lo ig 
be sound, it follows that special-type junior 


gissuming the large secondary school in a populous com- 
‘munity as typical. The census of 1910 showed that there 
were 226 cities in the country having each a population of 
25,000 or over, distributed as follows; 117 cities having a 
re 
each of from 50,000 to 100,000; 42 cities having each 
® population of from 100,000 to 500,000 (the estimate for 
1916 indicates 51); 5 cities having each a population of from 
(500,000 to 1,000,000 (the estimate for 1915 indicates 6); and 
|'S cities having each « population of over 1,000,000. Cer- 
Pe ak & popes iin ot ioe ea 
consider the establishment of more than one high school of 
the present type or more than one senior high school, and 
few cities of less than 50,000 population can 
‘establish more than one such high school. One hundred 
Bey ee ee i ee 
communities which might be able to establish systems of 
special-type high schools. Even then many of those cities 
could not establish more than two high schools. Any com- 
plete system of special-type high schools is an y 
in all but a very few of the largest cities in the country. For 
the country at large the only possibility of a 
system of special type high schools would be found in the 
total abandonment of local community schools and the 
development of a system of regional high schools. The most 
enthusiastic advocate of special-type high schools would: 
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